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~ Greetings From Our New 


, Executive Secretary 





Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo 
Dear AASL Members: 

I am happy to send to each of you 
my very warm personal greetings and 
to express deep appreciation for the many 
friendly and encouraging letters received 
prior to and upon my arrival at head- 
quarters. They have given me fresh 
inspiration, renewed faith, greater confi- 
dence, and courage with which to face 
the exciting task ahead. Moreover, 
many of your letters pointed up new 
projects which should be undertaken. 

It was a real pleasure to meet so 
many of you for the first time at the 
Conference in New York and to renew 
and continue old friendships. I am look- 
ing forward eagerly to meeting many 
more of you at state and regional con- 
ferences, and shall anticipate a happy 
reunion in Los Angeles in 1953. Since 
it will not be possible to meet all of you 
personally this year, I do hope you will 
introduce yourselves through letters; we 
need to know each other better. Please 
feel free to write, and we shall try to 
be prompt in answering. We shall 
welcome your problems as well as your 
suggestions. Any problem which you 
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may have, however small, is our problem; 
and we shall try to! help you find the 
answer. Likewise, send us your good 
practices and your publications. We 
need to pool our resources. 

Every school librarian has something 
of value to contribute to her professional 
organization, It is for each one to 
discover wherein she can make her 
greatest contributicn:. here are fifteen 
important AASIL, committees engaged in 
activities vital to the organization and 
to the profession. Other committees 
equally as important need to be establish- 
ed. These committees depend on the 
members. The strength of AASL will 
depend largely on the participation of 
members in the projects and activities 
undertaken by the group. 

Certainly all those who profit from 
these activities will want to share in the 
work. And the work becomes more im- 
portant as school librarians play an in- 
creasingly greater part in the educational 
program of our boys and girls. The 
power, prestige, and practical help which 
come to you from membership in our 
association in turn give added power, 
prestige, and possibilities to the organi- 
zation, 

We need to set definite goals for 
AASL; to work cooperatively with other 
ALA Divisions and related organiza- 
tions; to cement a feeling of confidence, 
good will and “togetherness” within our 
group; to utilize the strength which 
comes from differences in thinking and in 
techniques in order to reach up to what 
is expected of us and to what we may 
become. All this can be ours if we 
have faith in our organization, faith in 
its officers, board, and members, As 
your Executive Secretary, I am counting 
on you, and I want you to count on me. 
Your headquarters office is always at 
your service. 


Cordially yours, 
Rachael Wingfield DeAngelo 
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American Folklore In The 


School Library 


Elsa Berner 


Lake Junior High School 


Denver, Colorado 


One of the pleasures of many years 
spent working in school libraries has 
been that of watching the appearance in 
print of books that have opened wholly 
new and delightful fields to youthful 
readers. No group of books has given 
me greater satisfaction in this respect 
than those on American folklore. 

I recall the books in this field that I 
found in the first junior high school 
library in which I went to work nearly 
a quarter century ago. There was a 
forbidding looking copy of Uncle Remus. 
The delights of its contents were wasted 
on western children and teachers unable 
to cope with its dialect. There were 
Eastman’s Wigwam Evenings, Lummis’ 
Pueblo Indian Folk Stories, Linderman’s 
Indian Why Stories, and one or two less 
noteworthy books of Indian legends. 
My predecessor had bought the Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham and Rip Van Winkle illustrat- 
ed by N. C. Wyeth as well as some 
everyday editions of Irving. One day 
I discovered Wadsworth’s Paul Bunyan 
and His Great Blue Ox, classified in 
the fiction. It was popular with the 
teachers as “silly stories” to be read to 
children as a kind of reward for serious 
work, with neither knowledge of nor 
respect for its origin. It was very 
successful for this purpose and still is. 
There was also a copy of Lomax’s Cow- 
boy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads 
and one of Songs of the Cattle Trail 
and Cow Camp. 

That was all. And my predecessor 
had done very well. She had missed 
Bowman’s Adventures of Paul Bunyan 
but nothing else that was well adapted 
to use with children. Esther Shephard’s 
Paul Bunyan had been published in 1925 
but did not reach the children’s libraries 
until its second edition in 1941, Rachel 


Field’s American Folk and Fairy Tales 
did not appear until 1929. 

During the decade of the thirties the 
tolklorists were very busy gathering 
material but very slow about writing 
children’s books. Constance Rourke’s 
Davy Crockett, chiefly biography and 
not intended as a juvenile, was the first 
and was claimed at once by the teen- 
agers of that day. James Daugherty’s 
Their Weight in Wild Cats was next. 
It has always seemed to me an excellent 
and interesting book but the children 
did not take it to their hearts as they 
have other books of American tales. 
Paul Bunyan made another appearance 
in Glen Rounds’ Ol’ Paul and Lumber- 
camp. James Cloyd Bowman was heard 
from again in 1937 with his Pecos Bill, 
the Greatest Cowboy of All Time. We 
in the West were happy to have so fine 
a presentation of these stories. We 
were amazed to find how very few chil- 
dren here in the middle of the cow 
country had ever heard of Pecos Bill. 
It took only a few sessions of story tell- 
ing and reading to start them talking 
about him as if they had known him 
when he lived with the coyotes on the 
Pecos. 

About the end of the decade three 
collections appeared, which, combined 
with the other books, gave us a sufficient 
variety for a good working collection. 
These were Carl Carmer’s The Hurri- 
cane’s Children: Tales from Your Neck 
O’ the Woods, Olive Kennon Miller’s 
Heroes, Outlaws, and Funny Fellows 
of American Popular Tales, and Anne 
Malcolmson’s Yankee Doodle’s Cousins. 
With them the fun began, for they were 
also, apparently, the heralds of a host 
of others. Each year since 1940 we have 
been able to welcome several new titles 
to the growing collection. We have had 


Miss Berner is co-author of A.L.A. Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools 1950. 
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new versions of John Henry, Pecos Bill, 
Old Stormalong, Johnny Appleseed, 
Davy Crockett, Brer Rabbit, and others 
by such authors as Harold W. Felton, 
Irwin Shapiro, Leigh Peck, and Mabel 
leigh Hunt. We have added the 
regional collections of Moritz A. Jagen- 
dorf, New England Bean Pot and Up- 
state, Downstate, and of Richard Chase, 
Jack Tales and Grandfather Tales. The 
Child’s Book of Folklore by Marion 
Emrick and George Korson, 4 Rocket in 
My Pocket by Carl Withers, The 
American Mother Goose by Ray Wood, 
The Rooster Crows by Maud and Miska 
Petersham, and Yours Till Niagara 
Falls by Lillian Morrison have given 
us examples of rhymes, jingles, riddles, 
singing games and other types of folk- 
lore. The Indian legends have been 
given new interest by such collections 
as Wiéinter-telling Stories by Alice 
Marriott and Nine Tales of Coyote by 
Fran Martin. Folk songs have not been 
neglected. Elie Siegmeister’s Work and 
Sing: A Collection of Songs That Built 
America and Carl Carmer’s America 
Sings: Stories and Songs of Our Coun- 
try’s Growing are beautiful examples. 
Recordings of folk songs and tales are 
now available. There are, of course, 
gaps in the collection that we shall be 
glad to have filled but there is already 
available a rich store of American folk- 
lore written and published ir satisfactory 
form for children. 

A school librarian finds many uses for 
these children’s books on American folk- 
lore. First and foremost, they stand 
high in the list of books to read for fun. 
They require no promotion. Children 
who ordinarily do not care to read enjoy 
them. Many a non-reader has begun a 
long and profitable reading career with 
Bowman’s Pecos Bill or  Shapiro’s 
Yankee Thunder. 

They offer ideal material for story 
telling. The librarian or teacher can 
conquer any audience with these stories 
if she likes them herself. But their best 
recommendation for story telling is that 
they offer the kind of stories children like 
to tell. They will squat indefinitely on 
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their heels around an imaginary camp 
fire and tell their stories with the great- 
est eagerness. Even the shyest child 
will make his contribution, 


The school librarian is in a position 
to suggest the use of folklore books in 
connection with many activities going on 
in the school. She can see that the 
kindergarten and primary teachers know 
about Finger Plays and Action Rhymes 
by Frances E. Jacobs and American 
Folksongs for Children by Ruth Seeger. 
She can make John and Alan Lomax’s 
Folksong U.S.A. available to the music 
teachers and Lloyd Shaw’s Cowboy 
Dances to the physical education teach- 
ers. She can suggest that the stories 
told and read in the library be illustrat- 
ed in the art classes and provide pictures 
and book jackets. 


The connection with social studies is 
obvious and offers too many opportuni- 
ties to enumerate. While the librarian 
is making the Indian legends available 
to classes studying Indian life, she may 
promote the use of the fine recordings 
ef Indian dance chants listed in Folk- 
songs on Records by Ben Gray Lumpkin. 
In the upper grades she may persuade 
the teacher to use Bowman’s Winabojo, 
Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, Park- 
er’s Red Streak of the Iroquois, Shippen’s 
Lightfoot, and Bleeker’s Indians of the 
Longhouse as a means of giving the 
children a picture of a culture pattern 
different from our own but dedicated 
in its own way to the ideals of world 
peace. The Indian hero, Hiawatha or 
Winabojo, represents a higher idealism 
than any of the other folk heroes and 
the legend comes nearer epic proportions 
than any other. 


Regional geography, American indus- 
tries, the movement of the nation west- 
ward can all be highlighted with the 
humor and high spirits of the heroes 
associated with them. Johnny Apple- 
seed carried his seeds across the Appala- 
chians into the Ohio country, Old 
Stormalong built up the New England 
shipping industry, Mike Fink carried the 
products of the Mississippi Valley to 
the sea, John Henry and his hammer 
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were defeated by the industrial revolu- 
tion. The librarian can have the pleasure 
of seeing that classes studying these 
phases of American history are introduc- 
ed to the stories and songs that go with 
them. She can invite the class to the 
library or send the books to the class- 
room. If the teacher is not familiar 
with the books and stories, the librarian 
can give her a lift until she gets started. 

The recent appearance of the tales 
and songs in the literature anthologies 
is the signal for the study of units on 
American folklore in English classes. 
At least one large school system is plan- 
ning such a unit for eighth grade Eng- 
lish. These are indications of the accept- 
ance of this material as literature. This 
acceptance is not without its dangers. 
It raises to memory the ghost of the 
teacher who, finally persuaded to try 
a “recreational reading period” in the 
library, got the pupils all seated there, 
lcoked them over with a stern eye and 
grimly announced, “Children, this is 
not just fun; it’s English.” 

American folklore may be used as a 
vehicle for teaching much “English” 
which will enhance the enjoyment of 
the subject mater rather than destroy it. 
It offers a good beginning point for 
teaching that literature reflects the 
civilization in which it grew. Children 
quickly catch the idea that the rugged 
vigor, the boastfulness, the love of big- 
ness as well as the sense of fair play, 
the inventiveness, and the ability to 
laugh at one’s self which are character- 
istic of the folk heroes are ‘typically 
American.” ‘They can see that that is 
the reason they as American children, 
enjoy them so much. 

The nature of folklore and the pro- 
cess by which it is developed as disting- 
uished from individual artistic creation 
can be made very clear with the material 
available. Constance Rourke’s Davy 
Crockett. Irwin Shapiro’s Yankee 
Thunder, and Glen Rounds Lumber- 
camp are ideal for this purpose. ‘The 
Johnny Appleseed biographies and 
legends are equally good for teaching 
this fundamental concept. 

Another fundamental which children 
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can begin to learn from this material 
is the universality of some themes in 
literature and the common sources of 
stories found in widely separated places. 
The striking similarity of the story, The 
Wood Carver of Ruteng, in Kantchil’s 
Lime Pit by Harold Courlander to 
Irving’s Rip l’an Winkle will be recog- 
nized by children at once. Comparative 
reading of the English and American 
versions of Barbara Allan and discussion 
of the fascinating history of the Jack 
tales and the Brer Rabbit stories is not 
beyond the interest of eighth grade chil- 
dren if well presented and not too de- 
tailed. Perhaps the greatest reward of 
the study of American folklore is the 
stimulation it gives to creative activity. 
Dramatizations, puppet shows, original 
ballads, and original tall stories are 
almost spontaneous. Collection of super- 
stitions, sayings, jingles, singing games, 
and riddles takes the classroom work into 
homes and neighborhoods. Children 
learn to appreciate the cultures of minor- 
ity and immigrant groups and to realize 
how much our American culture has 
teen enriched by theirs. 

In schools where such a program is 
being promoted the librarian must an- 
ticipate the needs of the classrooms for 
supplementary material. She will have 
as much as the budget will allow in 
variety of titles and duplicates of the 
more popular ones. Classroom size sets 
of the reprint, U. S. Folklore and 
Legends, from the Junior Scholastic 
Alagazine are inexpensive and very help- 
ful because of the variety of subjects 
covered and the information given on 
the origin of the stories and their re- 
lation to the American scene. Each 
classroom can usually use several copies 
of the reprint, Folklore, from Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Although Bot- 
kin’s Treasury of American Folklore is 
not juvenile, it is very useful when a 
whole class is studying the subject. An 
abridged edition is published by Pocket 
Books. Several copies of this edition 
should be on hand in the library. Since 
it is still a little unusual for teachers 
to have a sufficient background in this 
field, copies of Levette Davidson’s 
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American Folklore and Constance 
Rourke’s American Humor should be 
available for teachers who need them. 

Library reference work for class 
groups needs careful planning. Juvenile 
material on folklore as a form of litera- 
ture is practically non-existent. Careful 
guidance in the use of material in juve- 
nile reference books and in the careful 
reading of introductions and notes to 
books on folklore can produce good 
results, But without careful guidance 
attempts are likely to result in confusion 
and dissatisfaction. The librarian can 
prevent such disasters if she can keep 
in close touch with the classroom activi- 
ties. 

There is adequate bibliographic help 
available for the librarian and teacher. 
For all ordinary purposes in elementary 
and junior high schools the Children’s 








Catalog; Eighth Edition is enough. 
‘Teachers who wish to do more extensive 
or intensive work or who wish to work 
on regional projects will usually have 
access to the Bibliography of North 
American Folklore and Folksong by 
Charles Haywood and the files of folk- 
lore journals in a neighboring university 
or public library. Bibliographic and 
other aid may be had from a recently 
organized society called Folklore for 
Youth by addressing its executive secre- 
tary, Dr, Elizabeth Pilant, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
The study of American folklore in 
the public schools seems well on its way. 
It offers many opportunities for growth 
in understanding and appreciation of 
literature and of our national heritage. 
fet us hope it will always be in the 
hands of a teacher who will smile and 
say, “Children, this is English and fun.” 


Conference On Improving Techniques Of 
Supervision For School Librarians, 


Washington, D.C. June 26-27, 1952 


Elvajean Hall 
School Library Consultant 
Newton, Mass. 


A valuable experience was made pos- 
sible for sixty state, county, and city 
school library supervisors prior to the 
A.L.A. meeting in New York when the 
United States Office of Education, 
through the efforts of Miss Nora Beust, 
extended an invitation to a two day 
workshop. 

In addition to library supervisors, in- 
vitations were also sent to representatives 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, and the 
Library Journal. Those representing 
the Office of Education included Service 
to Libraries staff members, and repre- 
sentatives from the Division of State 
and Local School Systems, 
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First General Session 

Following a coffee hour, the confer- 
ence was opened by Miss Beust as co- 
ordinator and Miss Fannie Schmitt as 
presiding officer. Welcome to the Office 
of Education was expressed by Wayne 
O. Reed, Galen Jones, and Ralph M. 
Dunbar. 

Dr. Reed stated that the Office of 
Education looks upon the library service 
specialists in attendance at the conference 
as partners in the spreading of informa- 
tion about good practices in library ser- 
vice throughout the nation; and that 
these practices include supervisory prac- 
tices and techniques of accounting in the 
library service field. He said that 
library service is one of the most impor- 
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tant services of the Office of Education, 
not only in the United States, but in the 
world. In the Far East, for example, 
where he will soon be working, he 
expects to emphasize the place of libra- 
rians in helping people of undeveloped 
countries, perhaps in establishing library 
centers. 

Dr. Jones held up as an ideal, the 
school which centers its work in the 
library until the library becomes the 
laboratory and heart of the school in 
achieving a good program for children. 
I{ one would measure the progress of a 
civilization said Dr. Jones, look first to 
the service of the library. 

Dr. Florence B. Stratemeyer, Profes- 
sor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, whose distinguish- 
ed scholarship and charm of personality 
have made her admired by all who have 
ever come in contact with her, was the 
happy choice for educational consultant. 
In her address, ‘Better Library Service 
Through Supervision’, Miss Strate- 
meyer defined “supervision” as demo- 
cratic leadership and said its chief pur- 
pose is to improve instruction. The 
library supervisor’s job is threefold: to 
help the teacher, to help the librarian to 
help the teacher, and to look through 
the teacher to the children in the class- 
room. Miss Stratemeyer then proceeded 
to build the “springboard” for the work 
sessions by outlining problem areas and 
by stating the general considerations and 
implications of each. 

Members of the conference were then 
assigned to three work groups for the 
remainder of the session to consider: 
principles of supervisign, in-service edu- 
cation, and evaluation of supervision. 


Work of Groups 

Group 1—Principles of Supervision 

Group-I started its discussion with 
two main assumptions, namely that 
library service must promote the total 
school program and not be something 
considered an end in itself, and that 
librarians are teachers and should seek 
participation in all school activities on 
the same basis as other teachers. Since 
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the school library supervisor’s day may 
be divided between administrative and 
supervisory responsibilities, and since the 
administrative problems have a tendency 
to assume priority, it is vital to keep in 
mind responsibilities in the area of super- 
vision. Much of the discussion concern- 
ed human relationships. and it was 
apparent that to be effective, a supervisor 
must cultivate a sensitivity to the prob- 
lems of others and an ability to listen, 
must be honest in appraising strengths 
and weaknesses, must hold respect for 
the individual and must have boundless 
enthusiasm for her job. 

Group supervision has proved to be 
an important means of extending the 
services of the library supervisor because 
it affords an opportunity to work with 
many more administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, and students than could be met 
in individual situations, Group meet- 
ings, well-planned to meet the needs of 
the individuals participating and develop- 
ed in an atmosphere of shared respect 
and shared knowledge, can promote 
interest in instructional materials and 
their use most effectively. In the area 
of library instruction, it was agreed that 
a state or local guide is useful as a 
beginning, but the most effective library 
instruction is that which is integrated 
in the various subject matter guides. 
The most effective teaching is that given 
by teachers as the need becomes evident. 

No time was spent in outlining a 
statement of the principles of supervision 
as this material is available in current 
educational literature. Rather the dis- 
cussion revolved around the place of 
the school library supervisor in the total 
educational program. 


Group I1—I/n-Service Education 
Group-II defined in-service education 
for librarians as anything which would 
result in better professional performance 
and broader cultural background. It 
might take the guise of professional 
courses, such as “refresher” courses in 
needed areas for professional librarians, 
or in “orientation” courses for teachers 
becoming teacher-librarians. It might 
also take the form of “cultural” courses, 
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workshops or conferences as a librarian’s 
needs are identical with all other teach- 
crs in respect to cultural enrichment. 
It was felt that the librarian should 
have an important place in the total 


school program, She should actively 
participate in teachers’ meetings and in 
all orientation plans for new teachers. 
Excellent public relations may be main- 
tained through the use of the following 
devices: book exhibits, materials exhibits, 
radio and television programs, printed 
announcements appearing in the school’s 
daily bulletin, or the superintendent’s 
monthly bulletin, departmental releases, 
articles in educational and trade publica- 
tions, and news items in the local news- 
paper. It was felt that the library 
supervisor should feel a_ responsibility 
for in-service education of teachers and 
should make _ professional materials 
readily available to teachers, other super- 
visors, and administrators at all times. 

The library supervisor also has a 
responsibility within the community. 
She should be a “co-ordinator” in this 
case, rather than a supervisor, working 
in close harmony with the public library. 
She should learn the resources and. ser- 
vices of the public library and build the 
school collection to supplement them 
rather than duplicate them. She, in 
turn, should keep the public library 
alerted to school needs and_ special 
problems and should invite its staff mem- 
bers to school librarians—mettings and 
to certain of the-teachers’ meetings. 


Group I11—Evaluation of Supervision 

Group-III reviewed the principles of 
supervision as outlined by Miss Strate- 
meyer in order to make practical 
application of them to the work of the 
school library supervisor, Some instru- 
ments of evaluation were presented and 
discussed, such as the Illinois Concensus 





Study, and the use of research in the 
evaluation and development of library 
programs was recognized as an important 
medium. It was suggested that a pro- 
gram of research devoted to evaluation 
of school library service be encouraged 
on national, state, and local levels. 
Four general principles of evaluation 
were agreed upon by Group-II]I. 
1. All people affected by the results 
should be involved in the planning 
and evaluation program. 

2. Evaluation should be done in the 
light of the goals accepted by the 
group involved; recognizing both 
growth and level of achievement. 

3. Evaluation should be continuous. 

+. Evaluation should be objective in 
so far as possible making that 
which is subjective increasingly 
objective through the use of specific 
evidence. 


Second General Session 

The conference was concluded with a 
panel discussion at which Miss Virginia 
McJenkin presided and Miss Strate- 
meyer acted as moderator. The theme 
was: ‘Evaluating the Conference and 
the Next Steps in Supervision.” 

The Office of Education has been 
asked to prepare a full report on the 
conference with the aid of an editorial 
committee, and to issue it as a handbook 
for supervisors of school libraries. 

In spite of the fact that Washington 
(which is a/ways hot in summer) broke 
a sixteen year heat-wave record during 
the time of the conference, there was not 
a person present who would have chosen 
to be elsewhere! Many thanks have 
been expressed for the fine work done by 
Miss Beust and Miss McJenkin in plan- 
ning the program and the hope has been 
voiced that this will be but the first of 
many such workshops. 
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A.L.A. New York Conference 
Gilbert Highet Addresses A.A.S.L. 


Elizabeth Stafford 
Junior High School Library 
Port Chester, New York 


The adoption of important new ideas 
by a country is revolutionary. 


History may be explained in terms of 
power or in terms of economics. These 
are insufficient, A history of the world 
could te written in terms of the ex- 
change of intellectual ideas. 


Dr. Gilbert Highet, Anthon Professor 
of Latin, Columbia University, develop- 
ed this third view in his talk, Migration 
of Ideas, before the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, July 2, at 
the Waldorf Astoria in New York. 


Dr. Highet termed the adoption of 
valuable new ideas by a country as 
“revolutionary ’. He listed Japan, 
Turkey, and Rome as major examples. 


“Japan until 1850, had been living in 
the middle ages. In 1868, after a few 
years of preparation, the Emperor took 
the ‘Charter Oath” setting up a consti- 
tution and legal system. This oath 
corresponds to our ‘Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.’ ‘The emperor declared that 
knowledge should be sought for through- 
out the world.” Dr. Highet explained 
that the Japanese hated strangers and 
this seeking of knowledge in foreign 
countries was a tremendous departure. 
Until 1868, death was the penalty for 
a person who dared to go aboard a 
foreign ship or to a foreign country. 
The emperor, said Dr. Highet, smuggled 
a few abroad to learn about modern 
civilization. As a result of this borrow- 
ing of ideas Japan moved decisively 
ahead of Far Eastern nations. 


A kindred step taken by Japan in their 
adoption of ideas from other peoples, 
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Dr. Highet pointed out, was the bring- 
ing in of 5000 alien teachers, 1200 
of them from America, to teach in 
almost all the areas of knowledge 
known to mankind. When given an 
idea, they took it up. “Every branch 
that makes a modern civilized state” 
grew and expanded after 1868. “The 
whole story of Japan is a good example 
of the migration of ideas.” We have 
recently conquered Japan militarily but, 
according to Dr. Highet, “it is more 
important that Japan should be educated 
by us than be beaten by us.” 


Dr, Highet said that the people of 
Turkey lived as if they were living in 
the period from 1400-1600 as late as 
1918-1920. They plunged forward 
about 1923. They adopted western 
dress. Dr. Highet noted that somehow 
people are made to think differently just 
by a change of dress. They produced 
a new way of measuring, abolished poly- 
gamy, gave the women the right to vote, 
and introduced modern legal and politi- 
cal methods, 


Dr. Highet said that the Romans were 
originally stolid and stupid farmers. 
They looked eastward to the Greeks, 
saying, “we are ignorant—teach us.” 
He pointed out that education and 
Christianity came to us through the 
Romans. 


Dr. Highet stressed the importance 
of librarians and teachers as transmit- 
ters and expanders of ideas. Much of 
history and civilization may be under- 
stood by studying the migration of ideas. 





The Medals Dinner 


y Laura K. Martin 


we 


By now you “will have read the 
speeches of the’ winners of the medals in 
the Horn*Book. You may also have 
seen ifi the Publishers’ Weekly those 
excerpts from the speeches which most 
impressed Mr. Melcher. But nothing 
you can read will quite recreate the 
splendor of the ballroom at the Waldorf 
on that July evening—the huge stage, 
with no less than three long tables to 
seat guests of honor, who marched in 
proper order to hunters’ horns, sounded 
by girls in red riding clothes. The 
strolling musicians who played and sang 
most of the state songs at the appropriate 
tables, worked us all up to a rousing 
climax when, grouped around Mr. 
Melcher, they played and we joined 
in singing ‘‘for he’s a jolly good fellow”. 

This was truly librarian’s night. Mr, 
and Mrs. Estes are both librarians, and 
Mr. Lipkind, author of the text of 
Finders Keepers, is the husband of Maria 
Cimino, who is an author in her own 
right, and Head of the Central Chil- 
dren’s Room at the New York Public 


Our Thanks 


Our thanks go to all who helped make 
the New York Conference successful 
and enjoyable. The following is taken 
from the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee which was given at the confer- 
ence. 

In particular do we express gratitude 
to: 
The High School Librarians of the 
New York area and the New York 
School Library Association with special 
mention of Dorothea Godfree for all 
they have done, including the main- 
taining of a special lounge for profes- 
sional stimulation and opportunities for 
fellowship, 
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Library. It was fine to see her sitting 
with the honored guests. 

Mrs. Estes and Mr. Mordvinoft were 
as different in manner and _ personality, 
and their speeches differed as widely in 
content, as do their books. Since this 
was the thirtieth presentation of the 
Newbery Medal, it was especially ap- 
propriate that so many previous medal 
winners were there—some dozen were 
introduced. 

To this reporter, the amazing feature 
of the medals dinners has always to do 
with Mr. Melcher. It is not his rendi- 
tion of the King’s Breakfast, nor even 
his moving story of the Japanese friends 
who are responsible for his reading the 
poem at each dinner since his return 
from Japan. It is the fact that he 
always finds something lovely and gra- 
cious to say—something which is friendly 
and a bit humorous, and not at all trite 
nor sentimental, something which sends 
each of us away with a feeling of sharing 
his own pleasure in this particular medals 
dinner, sensing the way in which it was 
different from all the others. 


Mrs. Florence Leech Simmons _ for 
her efficient conduct of AASL business. 


Laura Martin for her skilful leader- 
ship in conducting the affairs of AASL 
during this formative period. 

The School Librarians and School 
Library Supervisors who contributed 
exhibits and materials for distribution in 
the lounge. 

To the other officers, Board members 
and committee chairman who have work- 
ed with Miss Martin and with the en- 
tire membership in order to foster a 
strong organization. 
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At Conference 


Summary ot Board ot 
Directors’ 


Florence Leech Simmons 


The following action was taken at 
the first meeting of the AASL Board of 
Directors on June 29th at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York. 


The terms of the newly elected board 
members were determined by lot as 
required in the By Laws, Article II. 
They are as follows: paaee 1, Mary 
Bair (1953); Region 2, Mary L. Tar- 
box (1954) ; Region 3, Louise Meredith 
(1954+) ; Region 4, Mrs. Frances Creigh- 
ton (1953) ; Region 5, Beatrice Paddock 
(1954) ; Region 6, Josephine A. Smith 
1954; Region 7, Annette Walker 
(1953); Region 8, Winifred Andrews 


(1953). 


Miss Walker, representing Region 7, 
is moving to another region and_ has 
submitted her resignation. The board 
proposed that the membership elect 
Agnes Shields to represent Region 7 
and this was voted at the first Business 
Meeting on June 30. 


Two votes, approved by the board 
by correspondence, were confirmed. The 
first was authorization of payment of 
Laura Martin’s expenses to attend a 
meeting of the AACTE Coordinating 
Committee in Chicago on May 6, and 
the second the election of Margaret 
Rehring as a member of the Budget 
Committee from the State Assembly. 


No action was taken at the second 
board meeting because there was not a 
quorum ef the new board members. 


AASL Business Transacted 


Summary of Business 
Meetings’ 


Mrs. Lucile Raley, Treasurer, read 
the treasurer’s report and it was accept- 
ed. 

Miss Alice Lohrer presented the re- 
port of the Elections Committee. The 
following slate was accepted: 

Vice-President: Mrs. Alice Brooks 


McGuire 

Board of Directors: 
Region 1: Mary Bair 
Region 2: Mary L. Tarbox 
Region +: Frances Creighton 
Region 6: Josephine A. Smith 
Region 7: Annette Walker 
Region 8: Winifred Andrews 


ALA Councilors: 
Lois $. Hickman 
Lois Fetterman 
Pauline O’ Melia 
Evelyn Robinson 
The Board member from region 7 
resigned because she had accepted a 
position in another region. Agnes Shields 
was elected to replace her. 


Miss Anderson, chairman of the Con- 
stitution Committee, presented the 
amendments to the Constitution, as they 
appeared in the March, 1952, AASL 
Newsletter. 

Amendments to Constitution 
Amendment to Article 1V (a) passed. 
Amendment to Article V, Section 3 

passed with the phrase “minutes of the 
board” changed to read “minutes of the 
meetings of the board.”’ 

Amendment to Article V, Section 4 
passed, 

Amendment to Article VII passed 
with the two following amendments: 

(Continued on page 15) 


1 Summary of action taken by AASL Board of Directors is printed here in accordance with 


Article V, Section 4 of the Constitution. 
and are kept on file at ALA office. 


Full minutes are sent to all members of state assembly 
Anyone wishing to refer to them may do so on request. 


2 Full minutes are on file at ALA office and may be borrowed on request. 
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Laura Martin Outlines AALS Goals 


. We must all work on membership— 
give the membership committee all 
the help we can, individually and 
in our local organizations—keep the 
present members from dropping out 
and add new ones. 

. Conduct the kind of program which 
will sell the AASL to non-members 
—this is a responsibility primarily of 
the officers and especially of the 
Newsletter Committee, but every 
committee project serves this purpose 
to some extent. 

Getting to know each other better— 
as association members and as work- 
ers—for instance, there is a substan- 
tial amount of work done for this 
association which we just don’t know 
about—the election committee is a 
good example—I wanted the ballots 
addressed to the election committee 
this year partly to show you that this 


in public libraries who think of school 
library work as totally unrelated to 
other kinds of library work, than 
there used to be, but that letter does 
remind us that we still have a selling 
job to do. 

I spoke at midwinter of the growing 
number of joint committees on which 
we are now represented, and this is 
one of the ways of creating better 
relations with members of other 
divisions. After experience this spring 
in helping to build the program for 
this conference, I am convinced that 
we need to work closely with thc 
Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People in planning our 
conference programs—I have express- 
ed to Miss Martignoni the hope that 
our program chairmen can in the fu- 
ture clear with each other on pro- 
grams of interest to both groups. 


is one of the rather thankless tasks +. A continuing program of research to 
our members do for us every year. find answers to questions which have 
We must know ALA better, too, and measurable aspects. 

be sure they know us, and that we 5. An active program of workshops 
continue to work toward the estab- serving trained and untrained work- 
lishment of better relations between ers, devoted both to library problems 
workers in all types of libraries. That and to general educational ones in 
we still have far to go in this respect which we might work with educators 
came home forcibly to me the other in administrative or subject fields— 
day when a certificated school libra- The Association for Student Teach- 
rian of several years experience told ing has such a program which might 
me she applied for a summer substi- serve as a pattern for us to plan from. 
tute position in a large public library. 6. Joint committees on the evaluation 


The personnel director replied to her 
application with the statement that 
the library had had to limit their 
summer substitutes to experienced li- 
brarians, 


I suspect there are are fewer people 


of materials with all the major sub- 
ject field associations, and with the 
ASCD, AASA, etc. on administrative 
policies which affect us, or in which 
we are affecting, the total school 
program. 








These goals are taken from Miss Martin’s report presented at the New York conference. 
They supplement those presented in the President’s Report given at Midwinter. It is extremely 
important at this time that we set up clear cut achievable goals. While our officers give hours 
of thought to this problem, we as members can and should share this responsibility with them. 
Send your suggestions to any officer or board member. They’d like to hear from you. 


Our new president, Mary Lee Keath, wil! have something to say concerning goals in her 
message to appear in the next issue. 
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Fall Itinerary of the AASL 


Executive Secratary 


Mrs. DeAngelo will represent AASL 
and will participate in the programs of 
the five state and regional meetings listed 
below on the dates indicated: 

Kentucky Library Association, Louis- 

ville—Friday-Saturday, Sept. 26-27. 

New England School Library Associa- 

tion, Manchester, New Hampshire— 

Saturday, October 18. On Friday 

she will meet with the Library com- 

mittee of the New England School 

Development Council and the Execu- 

tive Board of the Massachusetts 

School Library Association. 

Virginia Education Association, 

School Librarians’ Section — Rich- 

mond—Friday, October 24. 

Ohio Association of School Libra- 

rians, Columbus — Friday-Saturday, 

October 31-November 1. 

Wisconsin School- Librarians, Mil- 

waukee—Friday, November 7. 

All invitations have been carefully 
considered and the factors which have 
entered into deciding which invitations 
could be accepted are: 

(1) the need in the group requesting 
a visit or the area to be visited 
the amount or kind of help that 
probably could be given 
The potential benefits to AASL, 
especially in membership promo- 
tion 


(2 


w 


(4) the distance and time required for 
Mrs. DeAngelo to be away from 
the headquarters office (5) the 
cost to AASL, and its relation- 
ship to the financial responsibil- 
ity assumed by the group extend- 
ing the invitation 

(6) the number of people to be 
reached during a trip into an 
area, 





Workshop Held in Oregon 


Lottie Lee Lamb 
University of Oregon 


The University of Oregon sponsored 
its first school library workshop the sum- 
mer of 1952. Mrs. Alice Brooks Mc- 
Guire of Casis Elementary School, 
Austin, Texas, was the director and 
Miss Marjorie Chester, School Library 
Supervisor, Salem, Oregon, and Miss 
Lottie Lee Lamb, Librarian, University 
High School, Eugene, Oregon, were 
consultants. 

The workshop, which met for two 
weeks, was organized to provide an 
added opportunity for school librarians 
to discuss their professional problems 
and to do research in new fields. Fifty- 
four enthusiastic members met daily as 
a group, in committees or as individuals 
te pursue information in these major 
fields: 1. Making the library functional 
2. Library instruction 3. Library re- 
lations with other areas of the curricu- 
lum 4, Evaluation of remedial reading 
materials and 5. Publicity and public 
relations. A mimeographed report of 
the workshop will be published. 


New England School 
Librarians Meet 


Sara Jaffarain 
Quincy Point Junior High School 


The New England School Library 
Association held its annual meeting on 
May 17 at the Choate School in 
Wallingford, Connecticut with talks by 
Miss Margaret C. Scoggin and Miss 
Christine C. Gilbert, both of New York, 
highlighting the program for the day. 
Over 65 members attended, representing 
each of the New England states. 

Miss Scoggin, superintendent of work 
with young people in the New York 


This information was taken from a memorandum from Mary Lee Keath, AASL President, 
to board members, state assembly, state membership chairmen, and the committee on travel 
policies. If you wish to arrange a group or committee meeting with Mrs. DeAngelo while she 
is in your area, or if you wish her to stop along the route to or from these meetings, please send 
your request in duplicate giving place, group and date to Mary Lee Keath. 
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Public Library, stressed the importance 
of a school library in the modern school 
curriculum for all grade levels. She 
pointed out that library service to chil- 
dren is not duplication when both public 
library and school library services are 
maintained in the community, but that 
these two services play a distinct part in 
the child’s life and education, and it is 
vitally necessary that both be available 
to all young people today. Miss Gilbert, 
public relations director of the Man- 
hasset public schools, pointed out that 
cognizance of modern public relations 
methods are necessary to carry on a most 
effective school library program. She 
elaborated upon three aspects of public 
relations, information, involvement, and 
interpretation, which the school librarian 
must consider in a dynamic public re- 
lations program. 

Mr. Robert C. Atmore, librarian of 
Choate School, and Miss Hazel Ander- 
son, assistant, were hosts to the group. 





Information Wanted 


If you have employed foreign libra- 
rians or foreign library school students 
on a full-time or part-time basis within 
the past few years, the International 
Relations Board of the American Li- 
brary Association would be grateful for 
the following information. 'Who were 
they; from what countries did they 
come; how were they selected; how did 
they happen to come to your library; 
who provided cost of transportation; 
how did you pay them—private funds, 
special arrangement with city, town or 
state authorities, etc.; what were your 
experiences with the foreign librarians; 
would you employ them again? This 
information will be confidential but will 
help the IRB in answering questions 
about exchange of librarians and the 
employment of foreign librarians. Please 
send your data to Margaret C. Scoggin, 
Superintendent of Work with Schools, 
127 East 58th Street, New York City 
7 











Calendar Of Meetings To Be Held 


New England School Library Assoc. 
New York Library Association 

N. Carolina Negro Library Assoc. 
Ohio Library Association 


Ohio Assoc. of School Librarians 
Pa. Library Association 
Southeastern Library Association 


Southwestern Library Association 
Va. Library Association 
Va. School Librarians 
(meeting with Va. Educ. Assoc. ) 
Arkansas Library Association 
California Library Association 
Md. Assoc. of School Librarians 
(Meet. with Md. Teachers Assoc.) 
Michigan Library Association 
Nebraska State Library Association 
Wisconsin School Librarians 


Manchester, N.H.—October 18 
Lake Placid (Lake Placid Club)—Oct. 19-22 
Durham (N.C. College)—November 4 
Toledo (Commodore Perry Hotel)— 
Oct. 16-18 
Columbus—October 31—November 1 
Lancaster (Hotel Brunswick)—Oct. 23-25 
Atlanta (Biltmore Hotel)—Oct. 30-31— 
Nov. | 
Mexico City (Del Prado Hotel)—Nov. 24-30 
Roanoke (Hotel Roanoke)—Noy,. 13-14 
Richmond—October 24 


Little Rock (Marion Hotel)—Oct. 20-21 
Pasadena (Hotel Huntington)—Oct. 22-25 
Baltimore—October 17-18 


Lansing (Hotel Olds)—November 5-8 
Kearney (Fort Kearney Hotel)—Oct. 16-18 
Milwaukee—November 7 


State assembly members who have not sent the dates of library meetings to be held in their 


states to Mrs. De Angelo are rquested to do 
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Intormation Needed 


The Committee for Elementary School 
Libraries is preparing a report on growth 
of elementary school libraries, It will 
contain brief items on the number of 
elementary school libraries established in 
a system, community, or state, the num- 
ber of trained librarians added, the 
increase in the library budget, and over 
what period of time the growth took 
place. 

To be most effective the report should 
contain items from both large and small 
school systems, rural and urban, and 
from all parts of the country. 

A number of interesting replies have 
been received, but we would like greater 
representation. If you have not yet 
informed us of the progress in your 
school system, won’t you please write 
at once to Hazelle M. Anderson, Con- 
sultant in Library Services, Oak Park 
Elementary Schools, 122 Forrest Ave., 
Oak Park, Illinois. 

Won’t you also add to our list of 
‘Elementary School Libraries to Visit”? 
If you know of a library people might 
like to visit because of its interesting 
furniture, its special work with audio- 
visual aids, it unusual book collection, 
or its clever remodeling, etc., please list 
the name of the school, give the com- 
plete address, and indicate the special 
feature for which it is outstanding. 
Such a list should be helpful to admin- 
istrators and librarians who are planning 
tor, or wanting to increase, library ser- 
vice in their systems. 


Editors Comments 


The action taken by the Board to change 
the name to School Libraries and the 
format to six by nine with a cover is 
merely one step toward our goals. We 
hope that you will like the changes. 
An informal discussion of matters per- 
taining to our publication was held dur- 
ing the New York Conference. Includ- 
ing pictures, advertisements, special 
columns on audio-visual materials, a 
wide coverage of announcements and 
brief reports of school library meetings 
were discussed. This is your publication 
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and we want your suggestions, Please 
write us how you feel about these or any 
other matters pertaining to Schneol 
Libraries. 





I was impressed and at times almost 
overwhelmed by some of the sights I saw 
and some of the experiences I had while 
attending my first A L A annual confer- 
ence. But neither the Empire State 
Building nor the seeing of over 250 
authors at the gala Author-I Illustrator 
Reception impressed me more than obser- 
ving at first hand the devotion to duty 
oi the officers of AASL. An estimate 
of the aggregate hours spent weekly or 
monthly by them in transacting Associa- 
tion business would be staggering. 

We are proud of those who served 
during the first difficult year. We pledge 
our active support to our new president, 
able Mary Lee Keath, and to all the 


officers who will work with her. 


SUMMARY OF 
BUSINESS MEETINGS 
(Continued from page 11) 
the phrase “by five state associations” 
changed to read “by petition of five 
state associations” and the substitution of 
the phrase immediately following the 
above, “or by petition of 25 members of 
the Association” in place of “(1) or by 
a representative group of membership.” 
Amendments to By-lays 

Amendment to Article I, Section | 
passed. 

Amendment to Article I1] passed with 
a vote that the Constitution Committee 
be empowered to decide whether the 
word “appoint or elect” would be writ- 
ten into the By-laws. 

Amendment to Article XI passed with 
“by ‘five state associations’ (1) or ‘by 
a representative group of members,” 
changed to read “by petition of five 
state associations or by petition of 25 
members of the Association.” 

Preliminary budget, September 1, 
1952—August 31, 1953, read by Mrs. 
Lucile Raley, chairman of Budget 
committee, was adopted. 
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American Association of School 
Librarians 


Officers: 1952-53 


President: Mary Lee Keath, Board of Education, +14-14th Street, Denver, Colorado 
Vice President: Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas 


Executive Secretary: Mrs. Rachael W. De Angelo, American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Treasurer: Mrs. Lucile Raley, Consultant in Library Services, Waco Public Schools, 
Drawer 27, Waco, Texas (1954) 


Board of Directors 


Past President: Laura K. Martin, Department of Library Science, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky (1953) 

Region 1: Mary Bair, Central Junior High School, Quincy, Massachusetts (1953) 

Region 2: Mary L. Tarbox, Jamestown Public Schools, Jamestown, New York 
(1954) 

Region 3: Louise Meredith, State Department of Education, Nashville, Tenn. (1954) 


Region 4: Mrs. Frances Creighton, Library Supervisor, Madison Schools, Phoenix, 
Arizona (1953) 

Region 5: Beatrice Paddock, East High School, Wichita 12, Kansas (1954) 

Region 6: Josephine A. Smith, Fordson High School, Dearborn, Michigan (1954) 

Region 7: Agnes Shields, School Library Specialist, Oregon State Library, Salem, 
Oregon (1953) 


Region 8: Winifred Andrews, South Pasadena Junior High School, South Pasadena, 
California (1953) 


Editorial Committee of School Libraries 


Mrs. Martha Cobb 200 Hagwood St., Birmingham, Alabama 

Miss Ethelyn Flagg Hutchinson High School, Hutchinson, Kansas 

Mrs. Mildred Frary Library and Textbook Section, Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Katherine Gallivan Hope High School, Providence, Rhode Island 

Miss Ida Gould Olean High School, Olean, New York 

Miss Carrie Pursell Hewitt High School, Trussville, Alabama 

Mrs. Margaret K. Walraven Reid 1813 Woodrow, Wichita Falls, Texas 

Miss Irene M. Sherk Meeker Junior High School, 15th Street and 9th 
Avenue, Greeley, Colorado 


Mrs. Ruth Waldrop Shades Valley High School, 104 Hermosa Drive, 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Miss Johanna M. Wiese Henry Ford Trade School, Dearborn, Michigan 
Miss Sybil Baird, Chr. Indian Springs School, Route 1, Box 182, 
Helena, Alabama 
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